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means of asterisks or in some other way, which of the references are meant for 
his use, and which for the use of his instructor. (E. g., the works of Hegel, 
Bradley, Bosanquet, Joachim, et ah, cited after chap. XXII cannot be read 
with profit by a student in his first course in philosophy.) 

The author says that the book has been primarily prepared for the use of 
classes in his own institution. As he proceeds, however, to express the hope 
that it may be found of service elsewhere, it may not be ungracious to point 
out some of the difficulties that may be found in the way of its adoption in 
some places. Many teachers will find the book altogether too condensed. 
The author describes it correctly as a "comprehensive outline — an extended 
syllabus — to be filled in by the teacher in his lectures and by the pupil in his 
collateral readings" (p. vi). It would be impossible for the student to grasp 
the thought of many chapters until they had been covered in lectures; and, 
even then, much would not be clear until he had completed his collateral 
reading. The chapters are short, and so far as the student's time is concerned, 
he could do some collateral reading in connection with every chapter, and this 
is apparently the author's intention. But few college and university libraries 
are well enough equipped in duplicate copies of books to make such a plan of 
study feasible for large classes like the first course in philosophy. The book 
would be more largely serviceable if the author would do one of two things: 
(1) enlarge the book to double its present size by the addition of illustrative 
material, but without adding a single topic (more already are included than 
could possibly be covered in one elementary course); or, (2) publish a 'source 
book' which would consist of supplementary material to be read in connection 
with each chapter in the text. 

On the whole, the book is a valuable contribution. Every teacher of an 
introductory course in philosophy will get ideas from it that will help him to 
plan his own course; and perhaps many, like the undersigned (who has already 
tried it with a class), will conclude that,. notwithstanding the difficulties in 
making use of it,, it is the most practically available book for a course in the 
introduction to philosophy. 

William Kelley Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

A Study of Beliefs and Attitudes. The Psychology of Conviction. By Joseph 
Jastrow. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1918. — 
pp. xix, 387. 

This is a collection of essays, most of them reprinted from periodicals, 
whose homogeneity lies in the fact that most of them discuss or illustrate some 
phase of the law that men's convictions are determined not by logical evidence 
but by desires, conscious or disguised, by imitation, and by other psychological 
forces. This thesis, which we all accept and nevertheless constantly ignore, 
Professor Jastrow exhibits to us from many points of view, with many felicities 
of phrase, and some forcible illustrations. The chapter which the present 
reviewer likes best, perhaps because it adds conciseness to its other merits, 
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is that on "The Will to Believe in the Supernatural," which begins with a 
delightful passage recalling the author's youthful and enforced study of 
"Butler's Analogy": "By the light of that benign essay I have again and 
again appreciated the comfort of sighting the terminus from the starting- 
point of a logical journey." It was Butler's work that "first revealed the 
commanding Supremacy of Conclusions, and the subsidiary function of 
premises." 

In pursuance of his plan of studying the psychology of credulity by the 
'case method,' the cases of Paladino, of Mrs. Eddy, of Taxil, of Caspar Hauser, 
or phrenology, and of Clever Hans are all discussed by Professor Jastrow; 
the essay dealing with Hans seems to have been written before the days of 
that animal's more mystifying successors Muhamed and Zarif. The last 
three essays have not been previously published : they treat of ' ' The Psychology 
of Indulgence: Tobacco and Alcohol," of "The Feminine Mind," and of 
"Militarism and Pacifism," and do not relate at all immediately to the main 

theme of the book. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar Collbgb. 
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